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NARRATIVE. 


THE GERMAN BLACKSMITH REFORMED. 

jt is well known that the Catholic clergy in Europe are 
geveraliy opposed to the reading of the Scriptures. In 
some parts of Germany, however, where Catholics and 
Protestants are intermixed, a more favorable dispasitior 
towards the oracles of divine truth has been manifested 
in several instances, and some pleasing conversions have 
been the result. The following account of the reforma- 
tion of a vicious blacksmith, was communicated to the 
Rev. L. Van Ess, by a Catholic priest, upon whose mind 
the result had made considerable impression.—NV. ¥.Obs. 


“T lent a Bible to .a peasant, by trade a 
blacksmith, who was well known to be a bad 
husband and father, addicted to drinking and 
other vices, whom I had in vain attempted 
to reform by other means. I merely recom- 
mended it to his attention as an interesting 
volume, advising him to read it as often and 
as attentively as he could, during the long 
winter evenings. 

“A short time afterwards I saw his wife; 
and the following is the substance of the ac- 
count, ghe gave. On her husband’s return 
home he opened the volume, and exclaimed, 
‘What—a Bible! That is not a -book for 
people like us, it is only. fit for priests, and 
ours might as well have kept it to himself.’ 
He then threw it on a shelf, adding, ‘ Let no 
one dare to touch it!’ In the evening he 
went to the alehouse and returned intoxicated 
as usual. The next day he was obliged to 
finish some work’ which detaifted hing at 
home. till late, so that he was prevented from 
joining his companions at the customary hour. 
After supper he took down the Bible, saying, 
“['ll see whether our priests are really wiser 
than we, from reading it.” He looked at 
several passages, particularly in the history of 
Moses, and replaced the book on the shelf, 
with an expression of contempt. The day fol- 
lowing, a Protestant peasant entered the house, 
and seeing a large volume, asked if it was a 
Bible. The blacksmith replied it was so, and 
that he supposed his priest had lent it to him, 
hoping to make him a saint or a prophet, to 
neither of which he felt the smallest inclina- 
tion! The other answered that he did not 
suppose the priest had any such design, but 
that it was the bounden duty of us all to aim 
at holiness, according to the precepts of Moses 
and of our Lord, as it is written, ‘ Be ye holy 
“slam holy ;’ and that by seeking after holi- 
hess we can alone hope to be happy in Christ, 
and it is this we are taught in the Bible. 
‘Stop, said the blacksmith, ‘ that is the busi- 
hess of our priests, let them look to it; these 
things are too high for us, and we have no 
ume to think about such matters.’ ~His friend 
told him he was mistaken, that the great duty 
of our lives was to seek after salvation, to live 
in the fear of the Lord and to aim at holiness, 
and that life was uncertain, so that on the 
Morrow they as well as their priest, might be 
summoned to appear’ before the tribunal of the 
Judge ofour thoughts and actions. “My good 
fiend” added he, ‘when death arrives you 
will think. differently from what you do now ; 
you will then find the importance of having 
thought upon these things, for there is no re- 
Pentance-in the grave. Let me intreat you to 
read the Bible.’ 








{the heart as the Scriptures. 





“The same evening the biacksmith again 
took down the Bible. ‘It is not,’ said he, 
‘after all, so bad a book as some people say. 
A man may learn from it how God created the 
world.’ For several follew*ag evenings he 
continued to read, and was uch interested 
in the contents of this book, We" he absolutely 
forgot to resort to his favorite haunts. The 
wife told me these particulars, adding how 
much happier even this alteration made her 
and her children, and that she fervently prayed 
that this blessed book might be made the 
means of producing good fruits in his heart. 

“Shortly after this, a man from a neigh- 
boring village called at the blacksmith’s.—The 
large book caught his eye as something novel 
in that house, and he inquired what it was. 
The blacksmith told him, and said much in its 
praise, adding, he thought it very wrong and 
absurd to bring up (Roman) Catholics without 
a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and that 
its contents appeared to him so important, that 
if a louis d’or (equal to a sovereign) was charged 
for it, he would gladly undertake to work out 
the cost. He then proceeded to state that he 
had been reading the Gospels, some portions 
of which he had -heard read on Sundays and 
Festivals, but only in extracts, and scarcely 
a hundredth part. While reading the full ac- 
counts, it seemed as if our Lord Jesus himself 
was speaking to him. He lamented that he 
had beet so long ignorant of the Bible, and 
stated his determination that his children should 
also,,read it, for nothing spoke so forcibly to 
‘John, John,’ 
added he: ‘you and I have led a careless and 
riotous life; but take my advice—read the 
Bible ; this I must add, that without God you 
cannot be happy here, and without Christ and 
his salvation, without his redemption, without 
entire conversion of heart and sincere repent- 
ance, you cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’—" wife told me of this, and said 
she had e ly prayed God, the Holy Spirit, 
to carry on this good work, and that her hus- 
band had actually begun to read the Bible to 
her and the children. ‘I often observe,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘ that he is silent and lost in thought ; 
he is now diligent at work, speaks more mildly 
and kindly than formerly, and does not get 
drunk.’ She then intimated her hope that I 
would endeavour to promote this change in 
her husband, which I gladly undertook to do.” 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. . 








LITTLE CLARISSA AND HER FATHER. 
** Cast thy bread upon the ‘waters.”” 

The prejudiees which many have against the 
benevolent operations of the present day, usual- 
ly arise from ignorance of their effects. I have 
seldom known a candid man to dislike them af- 
ter seeing their tendency. A few years since, 
I knew a man strongly prejudiced against most 
of out benevolent societies. He was respected, 
and was usually agreeable and polite. But 
when an [Education Society, or a Sabbath 
School was mentioned, he made noscruples in 
manifesting his antipathy. It so happened; 
that one summer a student from College, a cha- 
rity scholar, established a Sabbath School in the 
neighbourhood of this gentleman. As he was 
winning in his manners, he soon collected all 


the children in the vicinity, except the only 


- 


child of this man, who, for some weeks, refus- 
ed to permit his little daughter, a lovely child of 
eight years old, to attend the school. But as 
all her play-mates attended and were delighted 
with the privilege, and as no bad consequences 
were seen to result from their instructions, 
what by entreaties, and what by a kind request 
from her mother, it so happened, that on thie 
fifth Sabbath after the school was opened, litle 
Clarissa was sent to school with her 
blithe rosy countenance, happy among her hap- 
py companions. She continued to attend regu- 
larly through the summer, and to improve very 
rapidly. ‘Theteacher ofthe school encouraged 
his little pupils to make any inquiries about the 
texts of Scripture which they could not under- 
stand. It was at the close of a pleasant Sab- 
bath in August, when her father called the child 
to him, and addressed her very ‘mildly. ‘‘Cla- 
rissa, my love, are you not tired of going to Sab- 
bath School? I don’t think youlearn any thing 
—I mean, nothing that you understand.” ‘“O 
yes, father, I do, a great many things !—for to- 
day I asked my teacher about that beautiful 
text, ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, and-thou 
shalt find it after many days;’—and what, fa- 
ther, do you think it means?” Why, child, 
it must mean that we ought to be charitable to 
the poor.” ‘ Yes, father, but do you know why 
itis like casting bread upon the waters?” “No, 
my love.” “ Well, my teacher explained it to 
me. He said, tliat in the Eastern country, 
rice and all kinds of grain,-are called bread, 
even before they are cooked. He said, that ev- 
ery year, the river Nile, (and so of some other 
Eastern rivers,) rose up high, & its waters over- 
flowed its banks, and all the country round. 
While the waters were thus covering the coun- 
try, the people went out in their little boats, and 
scattered their rice, (or bread,).on the waters. 
This was sowing it. It sunk down in the mud; 
the waterscovered it. Yet the people knew it 
was not lost; for in due time the waters went 
off, and then the rice sprung up, and they usu- 
ally had great crops. ‘This is casting bread on 
the waters ; and true charity is just like it— 
Is’nt it a beautiful verse, father?’ ‘ Yes.” 
“ And don’t I learn and understand what my 
teacher tells me?’ ‘You may go and tell it 
to your mother, my dear.” 

Towards the close of the summer, the teach- 
er was taken sick, and was obliged to leave his 
Sabbath School and College. As he was indi- 
gent, the ladies of the neighbourhood kindly 
made him up a small purse, to bear his expen- 
ses. One evening, little Clarissa came to her 
father with a very earnest look, and said, “‘ Fa- 
ther, will you please to give me a shilling?” 
** What will you do with it, my dear?’ ‘“O,T 
want it very much, and I will not waste it, fa- 
ther.” ‘ But what do you want it for?’ “I 
wish, father, you wouid please to give it to me 
without asking—I do want it verymuch.” “‘I 
can’t give my daughter money, unless she tells 
me to what use she is to apply it.” ‘* Well, fa- 
ther, E fear you will not give it to me, but I 
will tell you. You know that Mr. , my 
school teacher, is sick and must goaway. O, 
he has been so kind to me! He is going away, 
and I am afraid I shall never see him again—I 
w ated to give him the shilling! You remem- 
ber how he explained to me that beautiful text, 











“Cast thy bread upon the waters.’ ” The lit- 
tle girl sobbed, and a tear stood in the eye of 
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her father. He puta bank note in the hand of 
the child for her sick teacher, and turned 
about and wept. He thought how he had been 
taught a lesson of charity by his little child ; 
how he had opposed that very school where 
she had been thus instructed ; and how he had 
ever been supremely selfish, and sinful. From 
that hour he became awakened, and was in 
great anxiety of mind for some time He then 
found peace in believing. He is now a firm 
friend of Education Societies and Sabbath 
Schools; and never thinks of either without 
thinking of the teacher whom he opposed—of 
his daughter’s improvement—and of his own 
hopes of immortality. [Juvenile Mag. 














RELIGION. 


THE LAY PREACHER. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. Ps. xxiii. 2. 


In the first verse of this Psalm, the author 
expressed his confidence in the Divine Being 
in the strongest terms. The Lord is my shep- 
herd, said he, I shall not want. How brief— 
how comprehensive—how energetic—is this 
exclamation of a pious prince, resting in full 
confidence on the Divine protection : But if this 
expression of the confidence of the Psalmist in 
God, be brief, comprehensive and energetic ; 
how beautifully descriptive of the Divine good- 
ness towards him are the words of our text. 
He makcth me to lie down in green pastures. 
Whoever makes an excursion into the country, 
on a fine summer morning, and views the green 
pastures that surround him, will feel the full 
force of this beautiful figure of rhetoric, by 
which David has typified the goodness of the 
Creator. A rich meadow, with a luxuriant 
crop of grass, exhibits a vivid picture of fertili- 
ty, beauty, and plenty; andis consequently one 
of the most striking types imaginable of human 
prosperity and ease. David studied nature, es- 
pecially in all her rural forms; and to a cor- 
rect judgment, added a poetical imagination, 
which enabled him to perceive the beauty as 
well as utility of natural objects in the strong- 
est point of view. The young shepherd was 
conversant with green pastures; and the mon- 
arch did not forget the walks of the shepherd, 
nor the humble cares that attended them. It 
was natural, therefore, when his bosom swelled 
with gratitude to Heaven, that he should ex- 
press himself in comparisons drawn from green 
fields, and clear fountains, and blooming for- 
ests. It was amid these, that in early life he 
had looked through nature, up to nature’s God— 
and neither time, nor change of condition, 
could efface from his mind and his heart the 
early impressions they had received from asso- 
ciating with natural objects. But it was not in 
reference to worldly prosperity alone, that Da- 
vid used the words of our text ; they are typical 
of the riches of Divine grace, for which the 
Psalmist had so much reason to thank his God; 
of that religious fulness, satisfaction and joy, 
which the truly penitent sinner never fails to 
feel ; and which alone can inspire him with the 
disposition to be good and useful in this life, 
and animate him with the hope of a glorious 
immortality. 

But the beauty of our text is still more strik- 
ing, when we consider the other part of it. He 
leadeth me beside the still waters. What can be 
‘ more emblematic of that purity of conscience, 

that tranquility and peace of mind, which flow 
from communion with God, when the soul is re- 
conciled to nim, as “ the author and finisher of 
our faith ;” what, we ask, can more beautifully 
compare with this quiet and heavenly state of 
mind, than a clear and still stream, gaatly 
gliding, with scarcely a ripple on its sur- 
face, in its accustomed channels ; meanderiig 











through the tangled forest, or the verdant 
field ; and reflecting ofrom its borders the pla- 
cid images of vegetable life and beauty. Who- 
ever has walked along the banks of the Hud- 
| son, when its waters were clear, and its surface 
| calm, either at early morn, or by twilight or 
| moonlight, must have observed the beautiful 
and tranquil imagery, to which we allude ; and 
to such the full force of David’s expression— 
| He leadeth me beside the still waters—will be 
| brought home.—They will at once perceive, 
that the Royal penitent could not have se- 
lected, from the boundless kingdom of nature, 
a more correct or beautiful metaphor, by which 
to express the*serenity, the peace, the calm 
and tranquilizjgg joy, which takes possession 
of the sinner¥fmind, when. he has not only 
cast off his ‘$ins, and forsaken his iniquities ; 
but feels that God is reconciled to him, and 
stands ready to wipe away his tears, to soothe 
his sorrows, to lighten his cares and his bur- 
thens, and lead him finally to the abodes of 
eternal peace and felicity. 

Who, that is not lost to the noblest feelings 
of humanity, will not labour to get rid of sin? 
Who, of this description, will not thirst after 
righteousness ?_ Who, that is capable of feel- 
ing as the Psalmist’ felt, will not sigh for the 
time when, with equal sincerity, they may 
exclaim— The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

O! seek, we beseech you, ye that are now 
revelling in folly, and dissipating your precious 
lives in idle and vain pursuits ; seek, without 
delay, the green pastures, and the still waters, 
that abound in the Redeemer’s kingdom: So 
shall your souls be purified, your minds exalt- 
ed, your active powers refined, and exerted 
upon objects worthy of men and of Christians : 
And instead of sinking as mere dross into 
premature graves, your good works shall speak 
your praise on earth; and your faith, combined 
with these, shal] raise you to communion, in 
Heaven, with “the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” [The Antidote. 














MORALITY. 








From the Charleston Observer. 
‘** The excesses of our youth are drafts upon our old age, 
payable with interest, about thirty years after date.” 
Lacon. 
How well for the rising generation, could 
we impress upon them the inté@festing moral 
lesson, the maxim selected is so eminently 
calculated to impart. How many after the 
lapse of thirty years might revert with pleasure 
and pride to their early days, congratulating 
themselves upon the extreme felicity of their 
situation. How much of happiness and all 
that can make life valuable, might have been 
dispensed through the circles in which they 
have respectively moved. But independent of 
these animating reflections, how sweet is the 








possession of all those blessings, which will 
most unquestionably emanate to the men, who 
shall have impressed on their minds the im- 
portance of tle. quotation we have selected as 
a text on which to comment. . They will then 
have arrived a? an era in their existence, 
which is generally marked by circumstances 
having a tendency to brighten or dim the path 
of the future. They have either by their ex- 
emplary conduct recommended themselves to 
the confidence of the aged and virtuous; or 
by their imprudence have only secured their 





disapprovation. How pleasing if the former— 
how sorrowful if the latter. Pleasing, because 
it has introduced them into the theatre of use- 
fulness; sorrowful, because it has brought 
them to an age which should have guarantied 
so many bright prospects, but of which nought 
is left, but the span of time, that shall allow 
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them a few moments to mourn over the 9 

portunities they have permitted to pass them 
without advantage ; to mourn that instead of 
happiness they have reaped misfortune. By 
are these effects only confined to themselves 
or are they not too often sorrowfully felt in the 
circles oftheir families? Yes, they exteng 
further than even these. How many have 
suffered the days of their youth to be spent jp 
a total disregard to our maxim, whose talents 
and opportunities might have placed them jp 
enviable situations; situations from which they 
might have shed a light, and dispensed bles. 
sings over their countrymen ; but these haye 
been dissipated in the excesses of early man- 
hood, from which no warning voice, no kind 
admonition could prevail upon them to desert. 
Who cannot call to his mind an acquaintance 
with whom he had started in life, whose junior 
manhood presented prospects of the most ex. 
tended usefulness, but who by some erring 
step had involved himself in a labyrinth of 
difficulties too powerful to be overcome. Thus 
the important period has arrived, at which the 
morning of his life should have been directed 
that his meridian should have been resplen- 
dent, and his evening calm, but it’ has been 
suffered to pass with few sober reflections. 
How well suited to serious reflection is an ex- 
ample of this nature ; with what commanding 
claims to attention does it present itself to 
those who are but just entering on the im, 
portant duties that await them ; can a leisure 
moment be unprofitably spent, that directs 
itself to meditation on this subject, before the 
time is too far advanced, and they are enlisted 
in a catalogue of vices, that rise in enormity in 
proportion to the aptitude with which they 
have been caught, until finally they deprive 
their possessor of all that is animating in this 
life, and that can soften their reflection on the 
scenes of that one, which we are taught we 
are hereafter to inherit. If there be onc 
whose rising years are now about to present 
him on the theatre of the world, with an am- 
bition that points him to the walks of eminence 
and renown, he cannot plant around him a 
surer safe guard, than he shall find in his own 
serious meditation on morality. It is the 
grand avenue through which he must pass if 
he succeeds in the purposes with which he 
started in life. It will secure a never ending 
ladder to him, by which he will progressively 
step perhaps to the highest pinnacle of human 
glory, but once lose sight of its sage advice, 
and he will descend with a rapidity, that will 
not even give to him a moment for reflection. It 
was from the constant exercise of duties taught 
in the school of morality, that many of those 
venerated names on the recollection of whom 
we dwell with pleasurable emotions, have been 
handed down to their posterity, as examples 
worthy of imitation, and that form so striking 
a contrast with the mass of mankind with 
whom it is our lot more or less to move. Let 
us then conclude as we commenced, by earn- 
estly desiring that the rising generation should 
regard “the excesses of our youth as drafts 
oe our old age, payable with interest, about 
thirty years ofter date.” M. 


QE 
“HAVE I COME TO THIS”? 

How painful must be the reflections of 2 
young man, who has enjoyed the privileges of 
society, moral instruction, and faithful admoni- 
tion, to find himself arrested in his wicked ca- 
reer by the arm of justice, and about to receive 
the penalty ofthe law for his crimes, while com- 
paring his advantages with.his present circum- 
stances. Indeed he may well say, “ Have I 
come to this?” 

This is not altogether an imaginary case. 
It so happened that the writer of this was pres 
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ent when several convicts arrived at one of our 
State Penitentiaries. Among the number was 
a young man, of about the age of twenty-four 
years, of good appearance, and well dressed. 
On going into the prison he involuntarily ex- 
claimed, “‘ Have I come to this ?””-—Alas! too 
jate to avoid the punishment justly due him for 
his crimes. What instructions such a scene, 
and such language are calculated to afford to 
youth. It should teach them to obey the 
first command with promise; to honour their 
parents ; to avoid vain company ; and in a 
word, toremember their Creator in the days of 
their youth. And to a parent who possesses a 
deep interest in the welfare of a son just enter- 
ing upon the scenes of active life; who knows 
the evil propensities of the natural heart, and the 
exposedness of youth to the snares of the world, 
a scene like this must occasion a degree of anx- 
jous solicitude, lest on some future day he may 
have occasion to hear from that son the melan- 
choly reflection, ‘‘ Have I come to this?” 
LN. H. Repertory. 








THE NURSERY. 
THE LITTLE BOY WHO WAS RAISED TO LIFE 
AGAIN. 








In a time of great famine, when there was 
scarcely any thing to eat in the land, a poor 
widow-woman received Elijah, the Prophet of 
the Lord, into her house ; and though she had 
nothing but a little meal in a barrel, and a 
cruise of oil, she gave him a share of them. 

And the Lord gave a blessing to the barrel 
of meal, and to the cruise of oil, so that they 
multiplied, till there was plenty again on the 
earth. 

This poor widow had a little boy ; he was 
taken very ill, and at length he died. Child- 
ren, as well as persons who are grown up, 
often die ; and they should think of death and 
eternity, and prepare for them. 

The poor woman was in great trouble when 
she lost her son. No doubt, she had hoped, 
that as his father was dead, he would grow up 
and be her comfort and her joy. 

But now he was taken away. We must 
expect affliction. What are we better than 
our fathers 7: They all met with sorrow ; “ man 
is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upwards.” 

And now the poor mother thought, that God 
had taken away her little boy on account of 
her sins. She knew that sin is the great cause 
of all the affliction there is in the world. In- 
deed there would have been nothing hurtful 
on the earth if it had not been for sin. There 
would have been no pain, and no death, if 
there had been no transgression. And so, 
the poor widow thought of her sins, and no 
doubt, repented of them, and asked God to 
forgive her. 

And Elijah, the Prophet of the Lord, said 
unto her, “Give me thy son!” And he took 
him out of her bosom, and carried him up into 
aloft where he abode, and laid him upon his 
own bed. 

And he prayed to the Lord,—he knew, that 
though he could do nothing, that God could 
do every thing he pleased ; that he could help 
in the greatest trouble, and that he was ac- 
customed to listen to the prayers of his ser- 
vants. So he cried to him, and said, “‘ O Lord, 
my God, I pray thee, let this child’s soul come 
into him again.!” 

“And the Lord heard the voice of Elijah, 
and the soul of the child came into him again, 
and he revived. And Elijah took the child, 
and brought him down out of the chamber 
into the house, and delivered him unto his 
mother : and Elijah said, See! thy son liveth.” 

Kings, 17th chapter. 

O, it must have been a fine sight! I dare 
Say the little boy threw his arms around his 


mother’s neck, and wept for joy. And-no| 
doubt, but that the big tears of gratitude to 
God trickled fast one after another, down the 
mother’s cheeks. - 

All the family of God shall awake from the 
tomb; they shall come forth, and smile with 
joy. There shall-not be one little infant left 
behind. Jesus hath said, ‘I will ransom 
them from the power of the grave. I will re- 
deem them from death. O death! I will be 
thy plague! O grave! I will be thy destruc- 
tion! ‘This mortal shall put on immortality !” 

[ Youth’s Friend. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE ELEPHAnri?. 

There is considerable diffé#egce of opinion 
among authors concerning the Behemoth men- 
tioned in Scripture, Job 40 : 15; some suppose 
it to be the Hippopotamus, a large and strong 
beast which inhabits the banks of the river 
Nile in Egypt ; others affirm that it is the Rhi- 
noceros, another very powerful animal of Afri- 
ca; others again assert that it is the Elephant 
to which allusion is made. ‘There is much 
difficulty in ascertaining which of these writers 
is correct, and we shall therefore briefly de- 
scribe the Elephant as we have read of him 
and seen him when brought to this country. 

It is difficult to describe the exact size of 
the Elephant, as some are much larger than 
others ; those of the East Indies, are from 9 to 
10 feet high, and the length of the head and 
body is about 12 feet, and tail about 5 feet. 
It has a very bulky body, about 6 feet in 
breadth, and very thick legs. The Elephants 
of Africa are said to be more bulky, but not so 
high as those of India. The skin lays in large 
rough wrinkles, is naturally dry, and in some 
parts it is tender. Its color is blackish or 
gray, nearly resembling that of a mouse. It 
has a few bristles scattered over the body, a 
large tuft at the top of the lead, and a few, 
long and black, at the end of the tail, but has 
no hair. The back is arched and the joints of 
the legs are curiously formed. It has two 
ivory tusks about nine feet long from the roots 
to the points, and a curiously formed proboscis 
or trunk, which extends about eight feet from 
its head, and is so moveable that the animal 
can at pleasure move it as dexterously as a 
man does his hand. Its mouth is large and its 
eyes small, bright and intelligent. ‘The Ele- 
phant possesses prodigious strength of body. 
He can carry 3 or 4000 pounds weight on his 
back, with which he is able to travel fifty or 
sixty miles without fatigue ; and when hurried, 
he can perform a journey of 120 miles ina 
day. To this amazing power the Elephant 
joins courage, prudence, coolness, and exact 
obedience. His voice is very loud, but it is 
not so alarming as the roaring of the lion. 
When tamed he is submissive and useful, un- 
derstanding signs and even the sound of words. 
He will bend his knees to receive a load on 
his back, and can untie knots, open the door, 
pick up money, and move other articles with 
his trunk. ar F 

These animals are fond $f the banks of 
rivers, deep valleys, shady places, and marshy 
grounds.—They cannot go long without water, 
which they stir up with their trunks and make 
it muddy before they drink. Their common 
food is roots, herbs, leaves, fruit and corn. 
Domestic Elephants will require a hundred 
pounds of rice in a day (or an équally large 
quantity of other food) to keep them in full 
strength. Their lives are usually very long, 
from 120 to 150 years, and some say even 200 
years. Many very curious anecdotes are re- 





lated of the Elephant, but we have not room to 








mention them here, except the following : 
A story is related of an Elephant having 


formed such an attachment for a young child, 
that he was never happy but when it was near 
him. The nurse frequently took the child in 
its cradle, and placed it between his feet. ‘This 
he at length became so accustomed to, that he 
would never eat his food except the child was 
present. When the child slept he would drive 
off the flies with his trunk ; and when it cried, 
would move the cradle backward and forward, 
and thus rock it to sleep. 

In the book of Job, before referred to, the 
Almighty, after describing a number of ani- 
mals, proceeds, in the 40th chapter, to a new 
description, in which we find Benemorn rep- 
resented as a creature of enormous size, re- 
markable strength, and yet of so sociable a 
disposition towards oter animals, that they, 
without fear, feed in the same pasture with 
him. ‘ Behold now Behemoth, which I made 
with thee, he eateth grass like an ox.” Verse 
15. This exactly agrees with the preceding 
account which we have given of the Elephant : 
he does not feed upon fiesh like other wild 
animals, but on grass and herbs. ‘This de- 
serves particular notice, for if Elephants were 
to eat flesh, how ferocious and destructive 
would they be, among other animals. ‘ Lo, 
now, his strength is in his loins: he moveth 
his tail like a cedar: his bones are strong as 
pieces of brass, his bones are like bars of iron.” 
Verse 15—18, These representations also 
agree with the extraordinary strength, and 
hardness of the Elephant’s bones, and his 
ability to carry the most ponderous weights. 
And if the description we have given of this 
animal is further compared with verses 19—24 
of this chapter, the similarity will appear stri- 
king. The ivory spoken of, Ezek. 27: 15, 
1 Kings 10: 18—20, is supposed to be Ele- 
phants’ tusks: ‘“ King Solomon made a great 
throne @vory,” &c. 

The grand representation which God has 
given of this monument. of wonder, Benemoti, 
appears chiefly intended to produce in our 
minds a lively sense of reverence and profound 
humility at this display of his Almighty power, 
in opposition to our own weakness and inabili- 
ty to save ourselves. [ Teacher's Offering. 








OBITUARY. 








From the Providence Journal. 
THREE GIRLS DROWNED. 


We mentioned last week, that three young 
misses had been drowned at Valley Falls. 
The unfortunate victims were Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of John Doughe-ty, aged 14; Harriet, 
daughter of Thomas Sweetland, aged 12, and 
Almira, daughter of Thomas Bates, aged 11. 

The scene of this poignant and peculiar af- 
fliction, was at the junction of Abbott’s Run 
with the Blackstone River. The alarm was 
instantly given, and the piercing sound was 
circulated with the greatest rapidity, Children 
are in the river! but the number or the names 
could not be given. Anxious parents, brothers 
and sisters, and other friends, pressed down 
from every direction, towards the fatal spot, 
calling aloud, inquiring with hurrying and dis- 
tracted solicitude, and looking with eager eyes 
in the approaching twilight, to ascertain 
whether any of their number were among the 
suffering victims: and one of the mothers, 
finding a child deeply drenched with wa- 
ter, and supposing that her trouble was over, 
joyfully led it home to the other end of the 
village, little expecting that there the tale of 
wo would meet her, that her eldest daughter 
had sunk to rise no more. A number of ac- 
tive men rushed to the place, and having ob- 
tained the best information they could, from 





























the affrighted children who witnessed the ca- 
tastrophe, plunged into the river, but so deep 
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was the water, and so uncertain were they as 
to the proper place to apply their efforts, that 
it was nearly 9 o’clock at night, before the last 
body was recovered. 

According to the best accounts which can 
be obtained, these unfortunate youths, with a 
number of their young companions, who were 
employed in the cotton mills, after *he labors 
of a warm sultry day, repaired to the river for 
the purpose of washing themselves, where in a 
few minutes three of their number, by incau- 
tiously venturing too far on a steep and sandy 
bottom, found a watery grave. A fourth did 
but just escape—she waded up to her neck in 
the water, and was in the act of extending 
her hand to her struggling companions, who 
cried out they were drowning, having already 
sunk once, and begged for help; but a child 
on the shore at that instant exclaimed, if you 
do so you will be drowned too, which led her 
to draw back from the dangerous experiment 
and thus to avoid an almost certain death, for 
she was a small child, and the others were all 
clenched together. 
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LATIN AND LABOR. 


The following anecdote was related by the 
late John Adams, even to the last days of his 
life, with all that good humour which was so 
characteristic of him, and it is presumed has 
not yet passed away from the minds of many 
who have heard it from his own lips; a few 
only of his strong expressions are remembered. 

‘When I was a boy, I had to study the 
Latin grammar, but it was dull, and I hated 
it. My father was anxious to send me to 
college, and therefore I studied the grammar 
till 1 could bear with it no longer ; and going to 
my father, I told him I did not like Study, and 
asked for some other employment. It was op- 
posing his wishes, and he was quick in his 
answer. ‘Well, John,’ said he, ‘ if Latin 
grammar does not suit you, you may try ditch- 
ing, perhaps that will; my meadow yonder 
needs a ditch, and you may put by Latin and 
try that.’ 

‘This seemed a delightful change, and to 
the meadow I went. But I soon found ditch- 
ing harder than Latin, and the first forenoon 
was the longest I ever experienced. That day 
I ate the bread of labor, and glad was I when 
night came on.—That night I made some 
comparison between Latin grammar and ditch- 
ing, but said not a word about it. I dug next 
forenoon, and wanted to return to Latin at 
dinner, but it was humiliating, and I could not 
do it. At night, toil conquered pride, and I 
told my father, (one of the severest trials of my 
life,) that if he chose, I would go back to Latin 
grammar. He was glad of it; and if I have 
since gained any distinction, it has been owing 

to ‘the two days labor in that abominable 
ditch?’ [Salem Gaz. 
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Extracts, Literary, Moral, and Religious, for 
the instruction and amusement of Youth. In 
two volumes. Selected and Arranged. By 

Portland, W. Hyde, 1827. 
Almost every week adds to the number of 

those publications, larger or smaller, which 

our young friends might select for their libra- 
ties, and find them both entertaining and use- 

Among all the recent additions which we 

have seen, we are particularly pleased with the 


T. M. Harris. 


ful. 


two little volumes named above. 


young persons who have been in the habit of 
reading much, will recognize some pieces 
which they have seen before. 
also find many others which they have never 
seen. 
neatly printed. ‘They are collected from many 
sources, and arranged with much care. 


They “ pre- 














But they will 


The whole extend over 288 pages, very 


Boox I, embraces articles in the “literary 
and scientific’ department. But this book is 
divided also, and contains several classes of 
subjeets. Under the division of ‘“ Precosity of 
genius, and early literature,” are placed, ac- 
counts of C. H Heineker, of Lubeck, in Ger- 
many; of Zera™ Colburn; of a self-taught 
Mechanist ; of Aiassendi; of Lopez de Vego ; 
of Barretier ; of H. K. White ;. of Pascal; of 
Tasso; of Grotius; of Dr. Watts, and his po- 
etic propensities; of Chatterton; of several 
learned Females.—The division of ‘ Science,” 
contains an article on Anatomy.—That of 
** Astronomy,” treats of the Copernican Sys- 
tem; of T. Brahe; of Galileo; of the Great 
Eclipse of 1831; of the Orrery, &c.—The 
division of ‘‘ Chemistry,” treats of Chemical 
Dangers, the Philosopher’s Stone, and the last of 
the Alchymists.—The ‘ Philosophical” divis- 
ion has short articles on Burning Mirrors ; Mari- 
ner’s Compass ; Stereotype Printing; the Micro- 
scope ; the Kaleidoscope; theChronometer ; the 
Steam Engine ; the Steam Boat, & many more. 
Book II, is entitled “ Moral.” This has 
narratives, illustrating different vices and vir- 
tues: as avarice, generosity, beneficence, ju- 
venile friendship, drunkenness, temperance, 
duelling, honesty, lying, profaneness, Sabbath- 
breaking, filial affection, ingratitude, &c.— 
The stories are told in a lively manner, and 
impress the enormity of vice or the excellence 
of virtue more deeply on the mind, than can 
be done by precept alone. The short story on 
Juvenile Friendship will be very affecting to 
those readers whose’ youthful bosoms are ac- 
quainted with similar emotions. 
Book III, entitled ‘‘ Religious,” fills the 
whole of the second volume; and may well be 
the longest and most important part of the 
work, for Religion is the one thing needful. 
It is not here presented, however, in a rigid or 
repulsive manner ; but in its own loveliness, as 
coming from heaven, and forming a character 
meet for heaven. Only one or two short pieces 
are didactic, in which the writer sits down to 
teach the reader a formal lesson. They are 
mostly of the narrative form. Several of them 
exhibit the awful effects of sin and infidelity, 
in the histories of Newport, Voltaire, Hume, 
Paine, and Altamont, when their hopes weré 
tried at deathy: But the compiler seems to 


mortals, a host of those who have lived godly 
in Christ Jesus, and died in the faith. May 
these volumes fall into the hands of many 


standing, We hail the compiler, himself we 


laborer, and a friend of children. 











tend to nothing original or novel ;” and those 


delight in clustering round our young im- 


readers of the Companion, and help to guide 
them in the ways of knowledge and under- 


believe scarcely more than a youth, as a fellow- 


How welcome will death be to those who truly mourn for i 


POETRY. 


SACRED LYRIC. 
BY JAMES EDMESTON, LONDON. 
Where can I go from Thee ! 
All present Deity ! 





Nature, and Time, and Thought, thine impress 


Through earth, or sea, or sky ; 
Though far—afar !—I fiy,. 
I turn, and find Thee present with me there. 


The perfume of the rose, 

And every flower that blows, 

All mark thy love, in clusters of the vale ;, 
The corn that crowns the fields, 
The fruits the garden yields, 
Proclaim the bounties that can never fail. 


The vapour and the cloud, 

The thunder bursting loud, 

Speak of Thy majesty in words of flame ; 
The ocean as it roars, 

Lashing the rocks and shores, 
Declares from what a mighty hand it came. 


The vasty globes that roll, 

Each on its own firm. pole, 

Through all the boundless fields of space alone, 
Prove that indeed Thou art, 

The life-wheel and the heart, 

Of systems to our little world unknown. 


From Thee I cannot fly ; 

Thine all observing eye, 

Marks the minutest atom of thy reign ; 
How far soe’er I-go, 

Thou all my path would’st know, 
And bring the wanderer to this earth again. 


But why should I depart ? 

Tis safety where thou art ; 

And could one spot thy being held, 

I, poor, and vain, and weak, 

That sacred spot would seek, 

And dwell within the shelter of Thy fold! 
—-—e— 

DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 

And dash’d it out.—There was a tint of rose 

On eheek and lip; he touched the veins with ice, 

And the rose faded.—Forth from those blue eyes 

There spake a wishful tenderness,—a doubt 

Whether to grieve or sleep, which Innocence 

Alone can wear.—With ruthless haste he bound 

The silken fringes of their curtaining lids 

Forever.—There had been a murmuring sound 

With which the babe would claim its mother’s ear, 

Charming her even to tears.—The spoiler set 

His seal of silence.—But there beam’d a smile 

So fix’d and holy from that marble brow.— 

Death gazed and left it there ;—he dared not steal 

The signet-ring of Heaven. [Mrs. Hemans. 
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MAXIMS. 


HEAVEN. 


What is the reason that we do not keep onr eyes steadily 
fixed upon the light of scripture, and follow it as our guide 
to heaven, but because we do not really think of heaven 
as the country we are bound to; have yet other designs 10 
the worid than to get thither; and whatever we pretend, 
do not desire to be there. 


« Let us labor to enter into that rest.” We like the 
rest, better than the labor of attaining it ; but cannot 
much as have an idea of it, if we do not think it worth 
the labor we can bestow upon it. 





— 





The highest state of the prentest saint upon earth is ool) 
a small state or glimpse of heaven, in the first fruits 
earnest of the Spirit. ‘The full harvest is beyond the grav® 
and is not to be expected in this world. 


It is a vain thing to pir we can take any delight in be 
ing with Christ here » if we care not how little we are 
in his company here. 


Our fature existence will be the same kind of life, 
state of being continued, which we are fixed in here. “~ 
makes no alteration in our condition : it only clears oP 
mistakes about it. 


Heaven is not a place or state of idleness. Perheps i 
highest angels have a task and work assigned them, 





sin, feel the burden, taste the bitterness of it, aud long for 
complete deliverance from it ! 





keeps them continually employed. What is considered 
greatness and happiness on earth is, having nothing 
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